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lying off Deal when overtaken by the 
storm. Bowrey was a man of substance, 
and part owner of several ships. He had 

a wide experience of trade in the Far 

East, having spent nineteen years in 

India and the Malay Peninsula (1669- 

1688) in command of ‘‘ country ”’ vessels. * 

On his return to England, he continued to 

trade with India, and the careful accounts 

of his various ventures furnish accurate 
information as to the way in which such 
ventures were carried on in his day. 
After her escape from the storm and 
subsequent repair in Holland, the Rising 
Sun sailed to India and Persia and 
returned to England in 1706. 
I. 
Deale, November 29, 1703. 
Captain Bowery, 

Bad news always comeing tof[o] Fleetly, 
doubt not but you have had an account of 
the dreadfull Storm that has happend here 
and the loss of above 100 Saile of Shipps, 
amongst which I am more then afraid is 
your Shipp, the Riseing Sun, there being 
no account of her in this Place. Your loss 


am heartyly Sorry for, and God knows my 
all is gon, haveing nothing but the close on 
my back remaining. I andthe Dr.+ happend 
to be ashore, which was purely the Effect of 
Providence. 

There is no possibility of her being safe 
unless she drove clear of the Godwin and 50 
to sea there being severall Shipps seen to 
drive to the Eastward amongst which God 
send her to be one. If you could dispatch 
letters for Holland, if she be gon that way, 
or to Yarmouth, or to Hamborgh, it would 
be very proper. Tho I have been so unfor- 


| tunate in this undertaking, I hope I may 


Owing to the kindness of Colonel | 
( | [Endorsed] To Captain Thomas Bowery, 
the valuable collection of Bowrey papers, | 
connected with the latter part of the | 


Henry Howard, the present possessor of 


seventeenth century and early years of the 


eighteenth century I am able to give to | 


the readers of ‘N & Q.’ firsthand and 
hitherto unpublished accounts of the 
Great Storm of November, 1703. 

The correspondence printed below deals 
with the wonderful escape of the Rising 
Sun and her crew . The vessel had been 
chartered by private individuals, among 
whom ‘Thomas Bowrey was the chief 
owner, for a voyage to India, and she was 


still be one of Your most humble Servant, 
Tuomas Wysere [Captain]. 


Merchant in Wellc[l]ose, London. 


II. 
Deale, December 1st, 1703. 
Captain Bowery, 
I do not doubt but you received mine with 
the mellancholly news of the Riseing Sunn 








* The story of his life in India has already 
been printed (Countries Round the Bay of Ben- 
gal. ed. Temple, Hak. Soc., 2nd Series, No. 
XII). 


+ The ship’s doctor was Thomas Woolmer. 
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being of the number of the Shipps that were | 


missing (which God knows). Have no news 
yett, 
my last, being of her getting clear of the 
Northsand Head * and so getting to sea, 


some people affirming that severalls went | 


that way, of which pray God you may find 
her one of the number. 
that most Shipps give of so many sinking, 
and the Wrecks we saw upon 
and Goodwin, there being on the tirst 8 Sail 
and on the latter 11, makes one absolutely | 
dispair. There was no care wanting, evry | 
thing being in order, and the end of the Sheet | 
Cable [ ?fast] to the Mainmast, but the vio- 


lence was so great that there was no possi- | 
tho wee had an | 


billity of rideing it out, 
extrornary good Berth. 

Tho’ your Success has been so bad, yett 
hope I may be so happy as to be once again 
in your service, and should be very willing 
to engage again with you in such an under- 
taking. And tho’ have lost my all, yett do 
not doubt but my Friends will! still be the 
same, not doubting if you have any Inclin- 
ations that way, but might be goeing out 
again in good time. But I have still some 
hopes that she may be safe. 

I gott a Yacht yesterday to goe towards 
the Goodwin, but the weather would not 
permitt. 

I intend to come for London tomorrow 
unless have orders from you to stay, and I 
think it would be proper to recommend to 
‘some body here the care of your Anchors, in 
case any should be found, which find none 
yett; but if you send the marks of the 
Anchors, it may help to discover them, and 
alsoe [if you send] the Weights or makers 
name. 

Here is one shippd |sic} comd in Just now 
that was drove out to Sea. Pray God send 
the next may be yours. 

Last night 2 Hamburgers drove upon the 
Break. vallued at each £30000. 

I will not particularize the desolations of | 
this place, it not being in my Power to 
discribe. There cann be no less than 4000 
Soales lost and 150 Sail of Shipps. 

Pray God grant us Patience and better | 
forune, if ever be concernd again. 





* The North Goodwin. 
+ Brake Sand, 44 mls. long, between which | 
sand the Goodwins lies the Gull Stream, the 


-usual passage to the North Sea from the! 
“Downs. See Channel Pilot, I. 251, 252. 
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the only hopes, as 1 informd you in | 


But the account | 


the Breakt 
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with my Prayers for your better 
is all from, Sir, Your most humble 


This, 
Success, 
Servant, 

THoMas WyBERGH. 
| [Endorsed] To Captain Thomas Bowrey, 
Merchant in Wellclose, London. 


III. 
Protest AGAINST THE SEA, 
1 Dec: 1703. 


By this present Instrument of Protest* Be 
it known and made manifest. That this day 
being Wednesday the first of December, 1703, 
old stile, before me Arnoldus Rycx, Notary 
publick admitted by the high Court of Hol- 
land, residing at Campvere in Zealand, 
| and+ the Wittnesses, here afternamed, per- 
| sonally appeared, Mr. Peter Tom Super- 
| cargoe, Samuel Rowly Chief mate, and Jer. 
Thomas Morgan Purser, on the frigott 
called the Rising Sunn from London, ot wie 
Burthen of 180 tunn or there about, bound 
| for the East Indies, Commanded by C aptain 
| Thomas Wybeirgh: -- Who affirmed and 
Solemnly testified for a truth :— 


That They, with the said Ship and whole 
| Companie on board (except the said Com- 
mander Captain Thomas Wybeirgh and 
Thomas Wilmoor Chirurgeon who were on 
shoare att Deale), laying in the Downes 
readie to saile, a most violent storme befell 
Them on Fryday last the 26th of November, 
Old stile, about six of the Clock att night. 
Having the Winde varying from South 
South West to West South West, the Ship 
laying mored Waterfast with her best Bower 
South South west, Which Bower brake. 
Whereupon immediately They caused Lett 
fall the sheet Anchor, and thereby the ship 
was brought up, and did ride untill three or 
four a clock in the morning, the storme still 
encreasing. The said Sheet Cable  alsoe 
brake, and the Ship drove. And consider- 
| ing the great danger they were in, and that 

there was no remedie to evite [avoid] the 
Goodwin Sand unlesse all the masts were 
| cutted, it was unanimously by all the 
Officers in Generall concluded and agreed 


| 


| 
fb Protest” is il in the sense of a written 
declaration made by the master of a ship, at- 
tested by a justice of the peace or a consul, 
Tr the circumstances under which injury 
has happened to the ship or cargo, or under 
| which officers or crew have incurred any 
| liability. 
| + This “and” is redundant. 
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Cargoe, to use the last and extreamest 
remedie [to wit] to cut the said masts, 
Which was accordingly performed. 


Yet notwithstanding of ail this precaution | 
How- | 
and gott ' 
free of the said Sands and other Ships, and | 


the remaining cables did alsoe breake. 
beit, They miracleously escaped 


soe drove on Gods mercie untill Monday the 
29th of the said Moneth of November, When 


about twelf a clock they Judged themselfs | 
Wherefore They made Sig- | 
and | 


neare Land. 
nalls and fired Constantly for help 
relief untill about Six a clock att night, 
When the Appearers were so neare on 
shoare, that they againe (for saving of all 
their Lives, Ship and cargoe) were forced 
to Anchor with what They had, to witt, 
their Cadge Anchor and a_ great gunn, 
Whereby the Ship was brought up. Still 
continuing to fire for assistance, untill by 
divine providence, about seaven a_ clock, 
they gott a pilott from this Towne on board, 
Who stayed with them the whole night; He 


Loosing in the meane time his boate, his 
Sonn, a man and a Boy. 
The next morning, being Tuesday the 


30th November, two fisher Boates came to 
their assistance, Who towed their* ship, and 
brought her betwixt three and four of the 
Clock in the afternoone Safely into this 
harbour. 

And the Appearers fearing that over and 
above the visible Losses and damages, some 
merchandizes and Victualls may have 
suffered dammage alsoe, Which as yett is 
unknowne to them, I, the said 
(being in that behalfe required and desired), 
protested and by these presents doe protest 
against the Sea, and all persons whom it 
shall and may concerne for all dammage 
and Losse by the occasion aforesaid done, 
sustained and suffered or to sustaine and 
suffer, to be allowed and recovered in time 
and place convenient. 


Thiss acted att Campvere on Wednesday | 


about eleven a clock in the forenoone, the 
first of December 1703 aforesaid, in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Robert Pantoune, Scots factor, 
and Mr. John Gordon, master of the Scots 
conchergeriet here, as Witnesses hereunto 
required; Who have, besides the Appearers 





* For “their” read “ our.” 


+ Conciergerie, the name of the Scotch Mer- | 


chants’ House at Campvere in Zeeland. 


and | 


Nottar | 
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Subscribed, the minute hereof remaining 
into My office: Which minute, for farther 
confirmation of the premisses, is also sub- 
scribed By 
| Wit. Bromr Second Mate 
CHARLES Prenticust Boatswan 
Joun FRipHAM Gunner and 
Jacos Lavincton Carpenter 
Quod Attestor 
Arnotpus Rycx., Not[ary] pubf{lick], 
EV. 

Prrer Tom’s Account oF THE STORM OF 
26TH-27TH NovemsBeER. 1703. 
Camphire in Zealand, 

December 2d, O.S., 1703 
Sir, 

Last Saturday morning we were driven 
out of the Downs by a very violent storm, 
in which we were obliged. offe the North 
foreland, to cut all our masts by the board, 
to save our lives and the Ship. Saturday 
and Sunday we drove in the Sea, the Storme 
continuing very violent. About noon we 
got up a jure-Mast, and Stood away for 
Holland, or any other land we cou’d make. 

On Monday, by the good providence of 
God we made Zealand. The next day, by 
the assistance of boats we were brought into 
this harbour. A more Perticular Journall 
I have here inclosed. 

As soon as we came hither, we got the 
Sails ashoar and the bread that was 
damaged in the Storm, and will take care to 
see what damage may be done in the Hold, 
tho’ none hitherto appears. I have taken 
particular care of every thing aboard to 
prevent imbfe]zzelment, and will not lye out 
of the Ship, while here. 

I thought it not convenient to rigge the 
Ship and repair Her losses without  par- 
ticular order from you. She may be fitted 
cheaper here then at London, as I am 
informed by a Scotch merchant that lives 
| here, one Mr, Robert Panton. He’s a very 
ingenious gentleman and will give what 
assistance will be wanting. I hope this wiil 
reach your hands soon enough to give 
necessary directions that our voyage maynt 
be lost. 

Here are 4 Dutch India men, and as many 
Streights ships* of ‘between 60 and 70 guns 
that will be ready to sail from Middleburgh 
'Middelburg} in about 3 weeks, which tis 





| _* Ships bound to the Mediterranean through 
| the Straits of Gibraltar. 
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thought will be sooner then the King of 
Spain|’s convoy| can go, by reason of 
damage don by the late Storm to the ships 
at the Texel] and Goree. I must do justice 
to Mr. Morgan.* He hath had so great 
care of the ship as if had bin commander, 
and I assure you His and Mr. Broom’s 
care [Wm. Brome, 2d mate} hath, under God 
preserved us, or we must have perish’d. 

I shal write ev’ry post least this miscarry. 
I repeat my assurance of my fidelity, and 
care in What I am intrusted with. I am, 
Sir, Your Very Humble servant, 

Prter Tom. 

My service to Captain Wybergh, and Mr, 
Leeds. 
[The “ Perticular Journall’’ mentioned above.] 

These are to Certifie that the storm began 
on Friday 27th [sie] of November in the Even- 


ing. Between 5 and 6 a Clock in the evening 
our best Cable broke near the Anchor; then 
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| assurance, Sir, 





we lett goe our sheat anchor and Veared away 
to bear with the small bower. The wind en- | 
creased more Vehemently at Midnight, and in} 
the Morning and [sic] extream storm of wind! 
that lay our ships gunnell too, with our Top-! 
mast struck as low as could be. 

Between 4 and 5 on Saturday morning it} 
blew soe extream hard a man can hardly ex-| 
press it, with a great sea, ouer ship lying | 
gunnell too, and our sheat Cable breaking near | 
the anchor, we drown [sic ?sank] after the| 
broad side. The ship lying soe along that, | 
with the advise of the officers and Consent of | 
Mr. Peter Toms, we Cut away our mast, lost | 
our piniss, hove the long boat in upon the | 
Deck as she hung with the tackles :—we driv- | 
ing with our haust [hawse] thorough all the | 
ships and over the break head 

About 3 in the afternoon got up an Anchor | 
between 5 and 6 hundredweight, stockt him, 
bent our best bower Cable to him and let him | 
goe in about 6 fathom water: then as near as 
I can judge [the ship] was about West 6 North, 
or West North 4 or 5 Leagues. About 4 this | 
afternoon the Cable parted, soe we tried to} 
heave in the Cables, but these being tangled | 
fowle of the other, were fore’d to Cut them | 
away and put away for the sea, and lay a hull | 
all night, with our head to the SSE and SS (?) 
Ely. 

On Sunday morning got up a Jury Mast and | 
Shaped our Course for Holland. With God | 
Alimighties assistance and providence on Mun- | 
dsy in the afternoon got into Camphare. 

Ahout 7 this Evening anchored with our small | 
anchor and towline. Then about coming down | 
the river we got a Pilott, and on Tuesday got | 
into Camphire peer, where we now lye. 


Sateen 

Thom: as Morgan appears ‘to have joined the | 
Rising Sun as a passenger, and subsequently 
to have acted in the capacity of mate. 


He was 
discharged at Madras in September, 1704. | 
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V. 

Mr. Thomas Bowrey, 

Sir, Since the writeinge of a few Lines to 
Captain Weybrough, Commander of your 
ship the Riseinge Sunne, Notifieinge her safe 
arrivall at Campveer, a Mile distant from 
hence, I am informed that you are one of 
the chiefest owners of the said Frigatt * ;, 
which makes me sett penne to paper to com- 
unicate such good news, in case your afore- 
said Captain should happen to be absent, 
that so you may give the needfull directions 
towardes her refittinge and further pro- 
ceedinge, shee haveinge Lost all her mastes, 
&eta., as you wilbe informed. Iff an 
English hand may be acceptable to assist 
and supporte, you may freely dispose of 
mine, beinge in Sinceritie and with much 
your wellintentioned Coun- 
tryman and moste humble servant, 

Marke FLETCHER. 

Middelburgh in Zealand, 12 December, 

S.N., 1703. 

P.S. The Zant Fregatt, William Arthur 
Captain Likewise driven over hath attained 
to this Port. Laus Deo. 

Sir, Iff Mr. Samuel Shepheard be concerned 
with you, he will acquaint you who I am. 

j Endorsed] For Mr. Thomas Bowrey, Owner 
of the Fregatt the Kiseinge Sunne, in 
Well Close Square, in London: With 
Speed. 

[Endorsed}—To Captain Thomas Bowery, Mer- 
chant in Well c[lJose. London. 

. C, TEMPLE. 


(Zo be continued). 


CAPTURE OF OUDENARDE BY THE 
FRENCH IN 1745. 
(See ante p. 1). 

The following notes explain some of the 
allusions in the letter to Edward Rolle. 

Philip Alston, the writer of the letter, 
was born 12 Oct., 1707, son of John of 
Woburn, Beds, pleb.; Winchester scholar 
(Founder’s kin) 1723; matric. New Coll. 
27. Jan., 1726/7; B.A. 1731; M.A. 
1741; Fellow 1726-60; Rector of Paul- 
| erspury, Northants; and, perhaps, the 
Mr. Alston preferred to the Rectory 
| of Hawkeden, Suffolk, in 1755 (see 
Gent. Mag. p. 334). Some years ago Mr. 





* Thomas ere owned 25/32 of the cargo 
of the Rising Sun, Capt. Thos. Wybergh 5/32, 


| and Peter Tom 2/32 
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W. R. Williams, who kindly—inter alia— | 
sent me the quotations from Zhe Gentle- | 
man’s Magazine, was not sure whether | 
Alston at the date of this siege was chaplain | 
to the 3lst Foot, which had already suffered 
heavily at Fontenoy, or whether he was pri- | 
vate chaplain to the Colonel; but thought | 
the latter position an unlikely one. And: 
the letter seems to favour the former alter- 
native. 

Oudenarde was shamefully given up the) 
fourth day of the siege, on oce asion of a mutiny 
of the garrison, w hich, consisting of three bat- 
talions—English, Austrians, and Dutch—were 
disarmed: the English made prisoners of war; 
and the others dismiss’d with the scandalous 
condition of not bearing arms against France 
for 18 months. (Gent. Mag., Aug., 1745, 
p. 447). England released Marshal Pelleisle. 
who in gratitude got Louis to release the Eng- 
lish prisoners in August. (Gent. Mag., p. 442). 

Belleisle had been taken prisoner by the 
English in going from Cassel to Berlin 
through Hanover; and remained a year in | 
England. 

The Lord Henry Beauclerk, the ‘‘ My 
Lord ” of the letter, was the fourth son of 
the first Duke of St. Albans. His grand- 
parents, therefore, were King Charles II; 
Eleanor Gwyn; Aubrey de Vere, twentieth 
and last Earl of Oxford; and Diana Kirke 
sister of Percy Kirke, Colonel of Kirke’s : 
Lambs. Beauclerk was born 11 Aug., 1701; , 
lieutenant of Band of Gentlemen Pensioners 
(£500), Feb. 1727 to Apr., 1740; Colonel 
59th (afterwards 48th) Foot, 14 March, 
1745; of 31st Foot, 22 Apr., 1745, until he 
retired, 8 May, 1749. He was the defeated 
candidate for Marlow, Apr., 1732; M.P. 
for Plymouth, Nov., 1740-41; for Thetford, 
Dec., 1741, until his death, 5 Jan., 1761. 
He married 25 June, 1739, Martha sister 
and heiress of Neville, Lord Lovelace, and 
Maid of Honour to Queen Caroline; and 
left six daughters (of whom Mary married 
Rev. Walter Williams, Rector of Harrow), 
and one son Rey. Henry Beauclerk, M.A. of 
Ch. Ch, Oxon, and Rector of St. Mary 
Somerset, London, who left issue. 

Maurice de Saxe himself wrote 
Fontenoy : 

The King and his only son insisted on being 
present on the other side of the river, and) 
practically without means of retreat. 
cannot say enough of the King’s firmness of | 
mind and calmness. He did not disturb our} 
operations by giving orders counter to mine, 

ich is often to be feared when a monarch is | 
present with his Court, and cannot see things | 
as they are. 


after | 
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| been : 


| of St. Corneille. 


i of Charles V’s chateau, has two facades: 
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The Dauphin (1729-65) by his second con- 
sort Marie Joséphe of Saxony—daughter of 
Augustus III] hing of Poland and Kiector 
of Saxony—was father of three kings of 
France: Louis XVI, Louis XVIII, and 
Charles X. He had been only restrained 
with difficulty from joining, sword in hand, 
the final charge at Fontenoy. On the even- 
ing of 5 Jan., 1757, the day of the attempted 


| assassination of Louis XV by Damiens, the 


Dauphin presided at the Council of Minis- 
ters and, according to Argenson, showed 
intelligence, dignity, and eloquence beyond 
all expectation. He was a steadfast oppo- 
nent of Mme. de Pompadour’s influence, a 
policy which created a coolness between him 
and his father. This hopeful and amiable 
prince died at Fontainebleau on 20 Dec.. 
1765. His favourite phrase appears to lave 
““We must not persecute.”’ Diderot 
records that the Dauphin had disapproved ctf 


| the expulsion of Rousseau, saying that the 


author of ‘ Emile’ was a man to be pitied 
not to be persecuted. And Voltaire liked to 
think that he had read Locke in his last 
illness, and knew the tragedy of ‘ Mahomet’ 
by heart. 

Lille (I’Ile), 154 m. N. by E. of Paris, a 
French town from time to time in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, was re- 
claimed by Louis XIV on the death of his 
Spanish father-in-law, and captured in 
1667. Boufiiers, after a brilliant defence, 
surrendered it—by order of Louis—to Prince 
Eugene, 9 Dec., 1708; and the Peace of 
Utrecht, five years later, restored Lille to 
France. 

Chantilly, a town 25 m. N. of Paris, is 
situated north of the forest of Chantilly. 
The original ‘‘ grand chateau ’’ of the House 
of Condé was destroyed during the great 
Revolution ; but the chatelet, built for Anne 


de Montmorency by Jean Bullant, - still 
remains as one of the finest specimens of 
Renaissance architecture in France. The 


stables close to the racecourse were built 
1719-35 by Louis-Henri, Duc de Bourbon. 


Compiégne (Compendium), 52 m. N.N.E. 
of Paris, originated in a _ hunting-lodge 
called Palatium, erected and much fre- 
quented by the Merovingian kings. The 

Carlovingian Charles the Bald gave the town 
ne name of Carlopolis, erected two castles, 
and founded there the Benedictine Abbey 
The magnificent palace of 
Louis XV from Gabriel’s designs, on the site 
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one overlooking the town; and the other 


| be placed to guard the waterway of the 


facing towards a fine park and the forest,! Thames, and was probably intended to be 
which is chietly of oak and beech, and covers | one of the chain of fortresses dominating 


over 36,000 acres. Royal hunting-lodges 


often tend to become of great size and impor- | 


ance. Henry I’s hunting-lodge with its 
adjacent Chace at Woodstock was much fre- 
quented by iater Knglish monarchs. 
Chaucer’s allusion in his ‘Parliament of 


Fowles’ to ‘‘a park walled with greené 
stone,’ may refer to the portion of the 


Woodstock domains which had been enclosed 
and stocked with wild beasts by Henry I. 
Here Henry II often resided for the love of 
the Fair Rosamund; here, too, his youngest 
son by Queen Eleanor, John was born; and 
here in a void plot of some 30 acres, just 
outside the Park Gates, he planted the town 
of New Woodstock. Here Archbishop 
Thomas was forced to assent to the Consti- 
tutions of Clarendon. The Liberate and 
Close Rolls of Henry III show how large and 
sumptuous the Manor House was in his day. 
At Woodstock were born Edmund, the 
younger son of Kdward I and Margaret of 
France; and four of Edward III’s children 
—the Black Vrince, Isabella, Joan, and 
Thomas Duke of Gloucester his youngest son. 
Richard II keptthe Christmas of 1389 here, 
when at a tournament held in the 
Park the youthful John Hastings, third 
Earl of Pembroke, was accidentally slain by 
John St, John. Edward IV was often at 
Woodstock and at Langley in Wychwood 
Forest ; and Henry VII added much to the 
buildings. Here an attempt to assassinate 
Henry VIII was made by William Morisco. 
But by the time of Princess Elizabeth’s cap- 
tivity the Manor House was ruinous, and 
Queen Mary shut her sister up in the Gate 
House. Finally, in 1702, the Royal Manor 
of Woodstock, etc., a total area of 2,330 
acres, was granted to John Churchill, Duke 
of Marlborough; and three years later Van- 
brugh’s Blenheim Palace was begun on a 
site near the old Manor House, but on the 
opposite side of the river Glyme. Again, 
Old Windsor, the palace granted by the 
Confessor to his new Abbey of Westminster 
and resumed by the Conqueror, was used b- 
William’s sons as a hunting lodge. Wil- 


liam I, however, had raised a mount and | 
bailey fortress of the first rank upon a steer 
chalk cliff which rises from the south bank 
of the Thames to a height of 100 feet above | 
the stream. This castle of New Windsor . 
occupied the one strong point between Lon- 
don and Wallingford where a fortress could 


London. Windsor Castle within its walls 
alone now covers nearly 13 acres. 

At this period and earlier lodgings in old 
Somerset House were assigned to various 
poor members of the aristocracy, and it 
had become a sort of Hampton Court. 

Glocester Ridley (1702-74), Winchester 
scholar, 1718; matric. Trin. Coll. Oxon, 
14 Oct. 1721; scholar of New Coll., 1 Sept., 
1722; Fellow 1724; B.C.L. 1729; D.D. by 
diploma 1767. He was, among other prefer- 
ments, chaplain to the Kast India Company 
at Poplar, where he chiefly resided. His 
popular ‘Life of Bishop Nicholas Ridley,’ 
a collateral ancestor, was a great success 
from the monetary point of view. 

Thomas Jenner, President of Magdalen 
(1745-68), is the head of that House re- 
ferred to. It was during his reign that 
Edward Gibbon spent as a gentleman-com- 
moner at Magdalen those fourteen months 
which he describes as ‘‘ the most idle and 
unprofitable of my whole life.’’ 

Thomas Coker, born 9 Jan., 
Bicester, Oxon, Winchester scholar 
(Founder’s kin), 1720; matric. New Coll. 
17 Nov. 1724; Fellow 1724-46; B.A. 1728; 
M.A. 1732; Rector of Doynton, Glos., and 
after of Bicester; died 1799. 

Robert Shippen, D.D. (1675-1745), 
younger brother of William Shippen, the 
Jacobite politician, was Principal of Brase- 
nose College from 1710 until his death. 


1706/7, 


The Airson mentioned was probably John 
Airson s, Thomas of Bicester, cler. matric. 
New. Coll. 13 March, 1740/1, aged 17; 
B.A. 1744; M.A. 1747. 

A. R. Baytey. 


A Link with tHE Past.— Mrs. Richard 
Dill of Hove celebrated her 100th birthday 
on Dec. 27, 1923. She is the daughter of 
General Sir Charles Wale, K.C.B., who 
was born in 1762, and died in 1845, at the 
age of 83; her grandfather Mr. Thomas 
Wale was born in 1701 and died in 1796 at 
the age of 95. These three lives therefore 


| compass a period of 222 years. 


Has any family a record exceeding this? 
That anyone living in 1923 should be able 
to say that her grandfather was born in the 
reign of William III seems a_ sufficiently 
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remarkable tant to appear in the records of 
‘N. & Q.’ 

Further particulars of Mrs. Dill’s family 
were published in he Susser Daily News 
for December 24. 

GERALD LODER. 


‘* A GENTLEMAN, A SCHOLAR, AND A CHRIS- 
TIAN ’’ (See 12 5S. viii. 528).—At the above 
reference I pointed out that, whereas the 
earliest instance which the ‘ Oxford English 
Dictionary ’ quotes of this triple combina- 
tion is taken from Lamb’s Essays, there is 
a much earlier iliustration (middle of the 
seventeenth century) in Hacket’s Life of 
Archbishop Williams. I have since noticed 
a very good eighteenth century example in 
Thomas Hearne’s Diary. Writing under 
the date of Saturday, Dec. 16th, 1710, he 
makes an entry of Aldrich’s death :—‘‘ On 
Thursday last in the Evening died Dr. 
Henry Aldrich, Dean of Christ-Church, in 
the 634 Year of his Age, to the Grief of all 
that knew. anything of his Great Worth. 
Consider him either as a Christian, a 
Scholar or a Gentleman he was one of the 
most eminent men in England.’’—Vol. iii, 
p. 89, of Hearne’s ‘Remarks and _ Collec- 
tions,’ published by the Oxford Historical 
Society. 

Epwarp Bensty. 





MEMORABILIA OF THE MOMENT. 

{t is perhaps not altogether fanciful to 
learn with pleasure that His Majesty the 
King has expressed a wish that the body of 
King Tutankhamen should be left in peace 
within his tomb. Some one should write a 
poem about this protecting courtesy of a 
King to a King across so many centuries 
and the grave. 

Lord Crewe, in his 
address to the Classical Association quoted 
several pregnant sayings. M. Pierre 
Lasserre pointed out some years ago that 
French translations from German, and even 
from English, lost foree and fire; from 
Latin they were plus francais. Side by side 


recent presidential 


with this may be placed what a German 
professor said to Emile Boutroux: ‘‘ We 


could at need give up teaching Greek and 
Latin: it would be under the condition of 
teaching more French in our schools, 
also under the condition that you French- 
men should be more closely attached than 
ever to the study of Greek and Latin.’ 
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Canon Westlake writes to The Times 
about the action of the Heralds’ College in 
granting to the Abbot and Convent of 
Ampleforth the right to bear without 
‘ difterence’’ the arms borne by the Abbot 
and Convent of Westminster. He argues 
that this action is questionable, seeing that 
the Convent of Westminster was dissolved 
by an Act of Parliament—ratified by the 
Sovereign, the ultimate fount of honour— 
which would have the effect of annulling the 
right to bear the corporate arms. To 
ignore an Act ratified by the Sovereign 
would indeed hardly seem to be within the 
competence of the Heralds’ College. 

Sir Richard Gregory’s address on ‘ British 
Climate in Historic Times’ comes to the 
conclusion that the records indicate no 


progressive change. The ‘‘ old-fashioned ”’ 
snowy Christmas has little foundation in 


fact so far as London and the south of Eng- 
land are concerned. In 83 years snow fell 
only twice on Christmas Eve, and six times 
on Christmas Day. In 109 years there were 
only 23 occasions when the mean tempera- 


ture of Christmas Day in London was at 
freezing point or below. Sir George sug- 


gests that ‘ Pickwick’ is largely responsible 


for the general notion of what Christmas 
weather ought to be. This seems to us 


rather doubtful. 

Mr. Cloudesley Brereton (v. The Times, 
Jan. 4) is able to quote an eye-witness’s 
account of a case of marriage by purchase. 
The vendor, a farmer, stood by the side of 
the highway with his wife, who wore nothing 
but her shift and had a halter round her 
neck. Her price was a sovereign. She was 
bought by another farmer, by whom she had 
several children, and their neighbours 
regarded them as legaily married. 





Oucries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


Witt1aMmM Wycuertry.—In the course of 
editing Wycherley I have come across two 
allusions in ‘The Gentleman Dancing- 
Master’ of which I can find no complete 
explanation, and I should be very grateful 
| for any reference. Act I, 1, when Hippolita 
| and Prue are bewailing their enforced 
seclusion, Prue laments that they are not 
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allowed ‘‘ to drink a Pint of Wine with a 
Friend at the Prince in the Sun.’’. . ‘‘ Nor 


to hear the Organ and Tongs at the Gun | 


in Moorfields.”” ‘‘ The Prince in the Sun” 
would seem to be a tavern, but I can trace 
no further reference. There were, of course, 
several famous houses, ‘‘ The Sun,’’ such as 
Wadlow’s, and The Sun in Fish Street 
Hill. But I do not think ‘‘ The Prince” 
was a room in any of these. There was a| 
well-known house The Gun at Mile End. | 
In Act I, 2, of the same play, allusion is 
made to Mustard Alley. I should be glad | 
to fix the exact locality of this street. 
MontTaGuE SUMMERS. | 





‘Enoiisu Exercises ’ By JANE GARDINER. 
—In making a search for material connected 
with Mary Wollstonecraft through the com- 
plete file of ‘N. & Q.,’ I came upon a letter 
from W. C. B. at 48. vi. 341, in which he | 
says that eleven letters of hers are printed, 
as an exercise or example of increase in 
skill of English composition, in a book en- 
titled ‘‘ English Exercises. By Jane Gar- 
diner, adapted to the Young Ladies’ Gram- 
mar, lately published [1799] by the same 
Author.’’ York, 1801, ii. 266-287. 

Fiver since I found this note, 
been searching, vainly, for a copy of the 
book. No library seems to have it. It 
would be particularly valuable to me, since 
the period 1773-1782 which these letters 
cover is a period in the lady’s life almost 
entirely undocumented --- from her 14th to | 
her 23rd year. 

Could W. C. B.’s representative give any 
information about what became of the book | 
at the dispersal of his library ? 

W. Crarx Durant. 


Prerer Munpy at Brrstor, — In the! 
“Travels ’ of Peter Mundy in England in 
1639 appear the following statements with 
regard to Bristol :— 

(1) Shooting For a prize off plate. They | 
have here a pretty custom off exercising their | 
small shotte about this tyme, who are to! 
shoote att a round board called the buckler 
For a prize off plate. The best shotte carries 
the prize, butt outt of thatt the second, third 
and Fourth have somwhatt. Itt is understood | 
thatt First every man putt in his proportion- | 
able share to Make upp the valuation off the 
said plate. Every Man is to make 3 shotte. 


T have | 


(2) Here is a general custom to serve beere | 
in large silver beackers in all Innes and Tappe- | 
thouses, beeing off such a size. 

Can any reader tell me where I can find | 
support of Mundy’s statements as above? | 

R. C. Tempte. _ | 


| seurs,’’ was? 
scences, as Sergeant Bourgogne did, or is he. 


' the present building? 
| or formal opening of the ‘‘New Palace,’’ or 


INSCRIPTION IN FRoissart, Lyons EpI- 
TION, 1599.—1 have a copy ot the Lyuns edi- 
tion of Froissart, 2 vous. 1559, which con- 
tains this inscription in Volume One: 
‘* Donne a Jehan de La Ville sur Illon de 
Lorraine par Le Roy De Navarre Dont La 
Buayaile etoit consine de La Grand Mere de 
Jehan.’’? The volumes have also the later 
autographs ‘‘ au cte de la cepede.’”’ I shall 
be glad to know about Jehan de La Ville 
sur Illon de Lorraine and ‘‘ La Buayaile.”’ 

G. J. Gray. 

14, Church Street, Chesterton, Cambridge. 


Lonpon CornrsH Crus.—Has any reader 


| any trace of a Cornish Club that flourished 


amongst a select few in London half-a-cen- 
tury ago? It was in existence about 1898, 
and was then a hundred years old. The 
members used to meet once a year for a 
dinner. Any details respecting the club 
would be welcomed by 
RicHarp Biewert. 
Tregothnan, Hampton Wick, Middlesex. 


AT HeEppINGTON. — 
refers to 


MorHer Gorpon’s 
Hearne ‘ Collecteana,’ (iv. 150), 


| some verses ‘‘ written in the Bog house of 


Mother Gordon’s at Heddington.’’ In 1727 


| (ix, 579) he refers to a Mary Gordon, who 
| married Mr. 


Smith, ‘‘a taylor of that 
place.’? What is a Bog house, and who was 
Mother Gordon ? 
J. M. Buttocn. 
37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


CHEVILLET.—Can anyone tell me who 
“The gallant Chevillet, trumpeter of Chas- 
Did he write his  remini- 


described in some book on Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns? Conan Doyle refers to Chevillet 
in the above terms on p. 171, first edition, 
of ‘Through the Magic Door.’ 

OnE. 


Tue New Patace of WESTMINSTER.—In 
what year was the first sitting of the House 
of Lords and of the House of Commons in 
Was there a State, 


were the two chambers simply taken into 
use as they became finished? I can find no 


| particulars beyond the dates of the laying of 


the first stone, 1840, and the completion of 
the Victoria Tower in 1857, but I think 
Parliament must have sat in the new build- 
ing before the latter year. 

T. W. Tyrrett. 
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ParisH Recisters.—I shall be obliged if 
any reader can tell me in what churches lL 
am likely to find registers showing baptisms, 
marriages and burials of a family which is 
said to have lived in Oxford-street, London, 
about 1775-1785. I have searched some 
registers without result. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

“Hit tue Hay.’’—In American period- 
icals the phrase ‘‘ hit the hay ’’ is frequently 
used instead of ‘‘ going to bed ” or ‘‘ going 
to sleep.”’ What is its origin? 

R. Hepcer WaAtLtace. 


Magor-GENERAL Sir JoHN W. ApDAMs, 
K.C.B., H.E.I.C.S. (1£764-1837).—Of what 
family was he, and did he marry and have 
any descendants? What was _ his second 
Christian name? His early service was in 
the 10th Bengal Native Infantry, during 
which period the Bengal Kalendar and the 
East India Register give ‘‘ John W.”’ only. 
In the (British) Army List from 1821 to 


1827 (as holding local rank in the Kast 
Indies), he is successively John William 
Willington, Wittington; in  Buckland’s 


‘Dict. Indian Biography’ (1906), Worthing- 
ton; and in Shaw’s ‘ Knights’ (1906), 
Whittington, 

In ‘N. & Q.’ of May 15, 1915 (11 S. xi. 
381), Lr.-Cot J. H. Lestre asked regarding 
a Life of General Sir John Adams, K.C.B., 
by Hamil (i.e., H. M. Lawrence), published 
in 1837. Can anyone supply this informa- 
tion? Sir John was nominated G.C.B. 
(Military), 10 Mar., 1837, but had died the 
previous day at Sabathu, India. I should 
be glad of expressions of opinion as 10 
whether he ought, in this case, to be 
described as ‘‘ G.C.B.”’ 

R. Brncuam Apams, 


Sir Mitrs Freetwoop (as stated in the 
pedigree printed at 12 S. iii. 389) was bap- 
tized at St. James’s, Clerkenwell, Oct. 1, 
1576, married about 1598 Anne Luke (bapt. 
1578) and died March 8, 1640/1. He was 
Receiver of the Court of Wards (11 S. vi. 
43). Aubrey says of him that he 

was of the Middle Temple; was Recorder of 
London when King James came into England. 
Made this harangue to the city of London: 
“When I consider your wealth. I do admire 
your wisdom; and when JI consider your wis- 
dom. I do admire your wealth.” It was a two- 
handed rhetorication, but the citizens took it 
in the best sense. He was a very severe hanger 
of highwaymen, so that the fraternity were 
resolved to make an example of his worship, 
which they executed in this manner :—They 





| 
| 





) . . . rv 
lay in wait for him not far from Tyburn, as 


lhe was to come from his house at [?Great Mis- 
senden or Chalfont St. Giles] in Bucks; had a 
halter in readiness; brought him under the 
gallows, fastened the rope about his neck, his 
hands tied behind him (and servants bound), 
and then left him to the mercy of his horse, 
which he called Ball. So he cried, ‘“‘ Ho, Ball! 
ho, Ball!” and it pleased God that his horse 
stood still till somebody came along, which 
was half a quarter of an hour or more. He 
ordered that this horse should be kept as long 
as he would live, which was so. He lived till 
1646. , 
What was the relationship between Sir 
Miles Fleetwood (1576-1640) and William 
Fleetwood (1535 ?-1594), Recorder of London ? 
Administration of Sir Miles’s estate was 
granted to his son Sir William 10 May, 
1641. Both Sir Miles and Sir William 
were of Aldwincle, Northamptonshire. 
JoHN B. WaINEWRIGHT. 


‘‘Leche Lomparp.’’—This ‘‘sweet’’ is 
said to be very ancient, and to be composed 
of the following ingredients: — Sugar, 
almonds, isinglass, and cream brayed with 
eggs, raisins and dates, boiled and served 
piping hot. Can any veader supply the 


| exact proportion of these ingredients, and 


furnish further information concerning the 
name and origin of the sauce? 
W. Hosxyns. 
GrirrytH VycHan or Powys, Nort 
Wates.—Wanted, the descent of this Prince 
(he was my ancestor), also the fate of his 
Where can the deed be seen by which 


sons, 
he bequeathed his coat of arms to every 
descendant ? 

KE. E. Cope. 


Finchampstead, Berks. 

Leeps CABINET-MAKERS, c. 1750.—William 
Smith was a Leeds cabinet-maker, and was 
buried July 4, 1774. 

Are there any likely lists of cabinet- 
makers showing their apprenticeships of 
about that time? If so, they might give 
details as to parentage. 

R. Gorpon-SM1tTH. 

17, Brambledown Road, Wallington, Surrey. 


Roserts, Votce AND WreEN Fami.ies.—I 
should be glad to know if there was any 
connection between the above-mentioned 
families (to whom there is a monument in 
Southwark Cathedral) and Martha daughter 
of David Roberts of Kinmel, Denbighshire, 
wife of Christopher Wren of Wroxhall 
Abbey, Warwickshire, great-grandson of Sir 
Christopher Wren, architect; and also whe- 
ther Jordan Wren, Lieut.-General of his 
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Majesty’s Forces and Colonel of the 41st 
Regiment of Foot, who died Jan. 11, 1784, 
aged 87 years (also mentioned on the monu- 
ment) was related to Sir Christopher Wren. 
He possessed the gold Cumberland Medal,* 
struck in 1746, to commemorate the Battle 
of Culloden, of which only four or five 
specimens are known. The monument was 
erected by Christopher Ridout of Christ 
Church, Surrey, in the year 1789, as being 
next-of-kin. 
Lreonarp C. Price. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 
‘* THe Lost Leaver. 
to be the person alluded to in 
poem of ‘The Lost Leader ’ ?— 
Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat. 
SURREY. 


”*—Who is supposed 
Browning’s 


[This was asked at 3 S. iii. 327, under the 
heading ‘ Political Squib,’ and in the reply the 
poem was printed in full in a first, and in- 


ferior, version. The ‘ Lost Leader’ seems 
always to have been generally understood to 
be Wordsworth, but both Southey and Goethe 


were suggested. However, at 5 S. i., 213, a 
correspondent was able to state that Browning 


himself had told him that Wordsworth was 
meant—he having turned Tory from having 
been an admirer of the French Revolution. 


There is a letter of Browning’s confirming this 
in Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s ‘Life’ of him.] 

DERIVATION WANTED. Can 
suggest a reasonable derivation 
Bensham, anciently spelt 
Bunchesham, an old Manor 
of Croydon. Numerous derivations have 
been suggested, but none seems in any way 
applicable to the place as it was centuries 
ago. 


BENSHAM : — 
any reader 
of the name 
Benchesham or 


Cyrit T. SM1Itu. 


NATHANIEL Hopces, M.D., son of the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Hodges, Vicar of Kensington, 
was born in that parish Sept. 13, 1629. I 
should be glad to learn any particulars of 
his mother, about whom nothing is said in 


the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ xxvii. 59. 
G FR. B. 
In CwHancery. — Can any reader of 
& Q.’ inform me whether-——and where— 


it is possible to obtain a list of persons who 
have money in Chancery ? 


E. M. Muitrar. 


AvTHor Wantep.—Can any reader give the 
source of the following sain lines? 


* This medal was given be shes wikes com- 
manded regiments present at the battle. 





There’s the fox and the hare, 

And the badger and the bear, 

And the bird in the greenwood tree 

And all the little rabbits 

Are engaging in their habits, 

And they’ve all got a mate but me. 

The old tom cat’s got kittens in the corner, 
The little white mice, they iust begin to see, 
The fat old hen get’s married in the mor ning, 
And they’ve all got a mate but me. 


The poem appears to be imperfect, and may 


be part of a music-hall song, dating not later 


than about 1890. 
THEODORE BESTERMAN. 





? 
Replies. 
TUVAL. 
(13 8. i. 417, 489). 

Having transcribed every word of the cartu- 
lary of Thorre Abbey, 1 can inform wy. V. that 
the place-name occurs twice: on folio 44a in 
the charter of Lioger de Cokyngtone, grant- 


ing the ’remonstrateusian Canons the right 
to quarry stone, for the building of tne Abbey 
only, from his quarry under the Tuvat- 
declive on the eastern side of Corvenasse 
[i.d. Corbyn Head]: and secundly on folio 
156b in a quit-claim from Abbat L{awrence] 
to Roger de Kokingtone, confirming an 
exchange of 21 acres of land given to the 
Abbey by Roger for the 2 ferlings which 
the Abbey owned in the manor of Cocking- 
ton, retaining to the Canons, however, 3% 
perches of arable land ‘‘ prope la Tuyvol- 
declive.’? The meaning is not far to seek, 
and is explained, I think, by the present 
condition of the red Permian rock on the 
coast, of which Thorre Abbey was _ built. 
Owing to the varying density and nature of 
the strata, the sea has hollowed out caves 
and tunnels under the cliff, Corbyn Head 
to-day being no exception; and the name is 
obviously derived from the Norman-French, 
represented by the modern French word 
tuyeau, a pipe or tunnel. 

A more difficult word in Roger’s charter 
is grungnium, which it has been suggested 
means the snout or promontory. 

Hucnu R. Warkrn. 
Chelston Hall, ‘Torquay. 

PAsTILLE BURNING, 
Century (13 S. 467). 
vases described,and together with an illustra- 
tion may add a few details. The pedestals, as 
shown in the accompanying photogranh, have 
Dolphin mounts. The summit of the vase 
is constructed for the burning of incense or 


Earty NINETEENTH 


1924. 


—I have seen the two’ 
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spice and the fumes can be regulated by an 
elaborate mechanism. Inside the receptacle 
for the spice or seed there are a few items 
remaining. There is a copper vessel which 
appears to have been subjected to a severe 
heat. The vases and pedestals appear to be 
of the Adam school. A singular feature of 




















which 
enables the person attending to the incense 
to stand head and shoulders above the vaso. 


the pedestal is a pull-out staircase 


The staircase is decorated with a carpet 
bearing poppies which are in an excellent 
state of preservation, but the edges are worn 
denoting use by the attendant. 

I have been told that formerly in man- 
sions, incense was burned after a dinner to 
counteract the smell of the repast. On the 
other hand, 


used in the ritual of some association. This 


_ NOTES AND QUERIES. 


the articles might have been | 


3I 





for it would net be necessary 
staircase to elevate a 
vase if it was used for 
The vases have slid- 
ing shutters and the insides do not appear 
to have contained anything. The two 
articles came from an old Scottish house. 
They bear no religious or masonic badges. 
It would be interesting to know for what 


seems likely, 
to have an elaborate 
menial well above the 
fumigatory purposes. 


| | purpose these articles were used. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


Anctent Hisroricat Stoves (138. i. 390, 
437, 457, 517).—Bearing on the nel 
that London Stone may be composed of an 
oolite, it seems worth while to mention the 
fact that when Newgate was pulled down in 
1903 a portion of the Roman gate was dis- 
covered, and the material of the chamfered 
plinth at the south east corner, marking the 
Roman ground level, was an oolite, in 
structure identical with that of Barnack 
stone, but rather yellower. This is a lower 
oolite known to have been used by the 
Romans. A fragment of the plinth in my 
possession has pink mortar on it. 

Puitie Norman. 


Count Borouwtasxt (13 8. 1. 467, 517).— 
Mr. J. G. Wilson, M.A., Chapter Clerk and 
Under Sheriff at Durham, has favoured us 
with the following local information. He 
writes to me: 

I do not know when little cottage was 
built in what used to be “‘ Wooler’s Garden,” 
but I think it was built by Mr. Wooler’s pre- 
decessor in title, Mr. Shipperdson. 1 am quite 
sure that the Count never lived in it. He lived 
in a two-storied cottage occupied by Miss 
Ehdon, which stood on ground that now forms 
part of the lower garden of No. 12, South 
Bailey, my old house, and it was iust at the 
end of the old Pack-horse Bridge, which was 
washed away in 1771. I have an original sepia 
drawi ing of this bridge, showing the ‘ Count’s 
house,” i.e., the house he actually lived in, 
and the late Mrs. Ramshaw had an oil paint- 
ing also showing it. . The actual Count’s 
house was pulled down shortly before or dur- 
ing Mr. Chaytor’s occupation of 12. South 
Bailey. The one-storied house, wrongly now 
called the “ Count’s House,” belongs to Mrs. 
Shafto, as successor in title to Mr. and Miss 
Wooler. 

This last-mentioned house, a very small 
building with a quasi-classic pediment 
crowning its front end, was most likely a 
summer-house, and never meant to be a resi- 
dence. Another old Durham friend tells me 
that when a child’s high chair was provided 


the 


“6 


for the Count, he rejected it very decidedly, 
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and asked for an ordinary chair with books | 


“<“ 


on it, pointing out that he was not a 
child.”’ 
fad lea Le 


Winterton, Lincs. 


‘* Fouty ”? in Prace-Namgs (13 S. i. 371, | 
411, 453, 471, 496, 515).—Close to my resi- | aaunetel 
dence is a tract of land called Folly in [le | : 


Abbots parish, and formerly forest land; it 
is very poor land, chiefly clay. 


I have sometimes thought the name may | 
be corrupted from fell-ey; a fell is a place | 
This is | 
applicable here, and the land is bounded by | me 
| 1741, iii, 208, says that Sir Thomas had six 


where the ground is on the fall. 


a small stream. On the other hand it may 
be connected with the word ‘‘ fool,’’ for 
somewhere in this part of the old Forest 
of Neroche, in the thirteenth century there 


was a wood called Sotwood, or the Wood | 


of Sota—the fool. At that period, in the 
absence of more advanced forms of amuse- 
ment, my lord’s fool was a somewhat impor- 


tant personage, and may have had land (not | 


necessarily the best) granted to him. 
W. Locke Raprorp. 
“ Neroche,” Ashill, Ilminster. 
In the township of Antrobus, Cheshire, is 
a small wood known as ‘‘ The Folly.” 


Mr. Arthur Colegate, the present owner, | 


tells me that in the eighteenth century a 
life-tenant of the estate held his interest 
‘subject to his keeping up the Folly wood 
in good condition, well planted, and the 
pleasure house there in good repair.”’ 

The name may therefore refer either to 
the wood or to the ‘‘ pleasure house.’’ The 
house has, however, left no trace, and was 


probably only of wood, so that it is possible | 


that the wood was known as ‘‘ the Folly ”’ 
before the pleasure house was built. 

In the Delamere Forest district of Che- 
shire there is a ‘Folly Farm.’’ Local tradi- 
tion says that it was given this name when 
first started because of. the obvious futility 
of trying to farm waste heath-land. 

A. W. Boyp. 


(13 S. i. 510).—The 
John Debrett’s 


Ropert FrRANKLAND 
following is taken from 


‘Baronetage of England,’ 1808, pp. 339- | 
| it deals with the church 
| 1666 I do not know, not having seen a copy 


341 :— 


Sir Thomas Frankland, 2nd bart., was the 


eldest son of Sir William. 1st bart., by Ara- | 
bella, daughter of Henry Bellasyse, eldest son | 


of Thomas, Viscount Fauconberg. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth. daughter of Sir John Russell, 
bart. King William, at the Revolution, made 


him commissioner of the excise, and his 2nd | 
son, William, a page to Queen Mary. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


/ son, Kobert, 


|}in the 


| great-uncle Dr. Edward Hogg, 


| William 


Of this! the sermon called 
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marriage there were seven sons and _ three 
daughters. His 4th son, Henry, was governor 
of Bengal, and died 28 August, 1728. His 7th 
was supercargo of his brother’s 


| (the governor) ship from Calcutta to the 
| Persian Gulf: he had finished his trading 


voyage, and was ready to return to Bengal, 
but was murdered at Judda, and died un- 


I have not found Judda in any map, but 
Alphabetical Index of ‘ index 
Geographicus tndicus,’ by J. Frederick 
Barness, 1881, is *‘ Juda, Thar and Parkar 
district, Sind.”’ 

Thomas Wotton in his‘ English Baronetage,’ 


sons, and three daughters. He omits John, 
who according to Debrett died a youth at 
Hamburgh, and makes Robert the 6th son, 
‘“who was barbarously murthered, at Judda, 
in the Kast-Indies, and died unmarried.”’ 
Neither book gives the date of this. 
According to Debrett, Sir Thomas, who 
died 29 October, 1726, was for many years 
Governor of the Post Office. He was Mem- 
ber for Thirsk in several Parliaments. 
Wotton says that Henry ‘ was governor 
of the East-India company’s factory, at 
Bengall, where he died.” 
Rosert Prerpornt. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF SiR WILLIAM GELL 
13 8. i. 312).—There has recently come into 
my possession a bound volume entitled 
‘Sketches by Sir William Gell,’ the frontis- 
piece of which is a tinted portrait. There 
is also bound in an original letter to my 
dated from 
Naples 9 Sept., 1832. The title page has a 
single manuscript line, ‘ Book used at Rome, 
1832.’ The rest of the volume contains 46 


| beautiful pen and ink sketches of places in 
| Rome and the vicinity. 


The above may be of interest to Mr. W. 
E. Crum, who perhaps would like to com- 
municate with me direct. 

P. Frrzcrratp Hoge, 
Capt. 

St. Onave’s, SourvHwark (13S. i. 328, 
453).—The London County Council has pub- 
lished a pamphlet on this church. Whether 
before and after 


of the pamphlet. I should be glad to know 
whether the building was burned in 1666. 
Particularly I want information regaraing 
Ames, A.M., minister of St. 
Olave’s about 1651. He probably preached 
‘The Saint’s Security 
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against Seducing Spirits,’ usually credited 
in catalogues to others of the name. I have 
some information about his appointment, 
and his previous academic position, — but 
wish to learn when he died or left office; 
anything, in fact, about him. There are 


four English divines of the same name, of | 
(1) William Ames, 


whom I have record: 
A.M., aforesaid ; (2) William Ames, D.D., 
of Franeker and Rotterdam; (3) William 
Ames, his son, to whom the sermon is some- 
times credited; and (4) William Ames the 
Quaker. 

CLirrorD B, Cxapp. 

MonuMENT IN OLp CLEEVE CHURCH, SoM- 
ERSET (13 S. i. 431, 472). — Although the 
Whittington family was connected with 
Somerset, as may be seen in the Herald’s 
Visitation 1623 (and I have lately found 
several entries of the name in the Church 
Register, of Frome Selwood), I do not think 
this fact will account for the cat and mouse 
sculptured on the effigy in Old Cleeve 
Church. 

It was, I think, a playful freak on the 
part of the sculptor, akin to the grotesques 
frequently found on misericords and bench- 
ends. Round the pediments of pillars in 
Yetminster Church, Dorset, are sculptured 
figures of rats as if chasing each other, and 
very realistic they are made to appear. In 
this connexion the following passage from 
‘English Medieval Art,’ by E. 8S, Prior (p. 
135) is suggestive: — ‘‘ Very acute and 
spirited are often little grotesques of mouse, 
bat, weasel or owl that were the common- 
places of country observation.” 

W. Locke Raprorp. 

Fracs on Roor or New Buruprncs (13 §. 


i. 411, 458, 477, 493).—I think the usual cus- | 


tom in Switzerland, in which country I 
resided for some years, is to set up a large 
bush or bush-like bough, to which many little 
National flags, and those of the Canton in 
which the house is, are fixed. The contrac- 
tor, or ordinary builder, usually gives a sup- 
per to the workmen. When I was in Davos 
Platz, in the summer of 1906, I was informed 
that plenty of wine was always expected at 
the feast. I think that in the above dis- 
trict presents were also given—for instance, 
handkerchiefs. A note, by me, appeared in 
Folk. Lore, Vol. xviii. p. 85 (March, 1907), 
together with a photograph, which shows the 
decoration, and also the very sensible 
inclined-way used by the Swiss builders. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Gauiteo ‘‘ Linceo”’ (13 8. i. 508).—The 
Accademia det Lincet (which is not restricted 
to astronomers, but, as A. J. C. Hare says, 
|** deals with the whole ground of human 
knowledge’’), was founded at Kome (not 
Florence) by Federigo Cesi, Marchese di 
Monticelli, in 1603. Among its earliest 
members were Gatileo Galilei and Giam- 
battista della Porta. Revived by tope Pius 
IX it split into two Academies in 18/0. The 
more influential portion, under the title of 
Reale Accademia dei Lincei, has admitted 
literary men as well as scientists to its. 
ranks. Umberto I gave it an endowment in 
1878. It has met in the Palazzo Corsini 
since 1884, in which year the government or 
the municipality (I am not sure which), 
purchased the Palazzo, together with the 
Biblioteca Corsiniana, a very important 
library, founded by Pope Clement XII 
(Lorenzo Corsini) and his nephew Cardinal 
Neri Corsini about 1730, and handed them 
over to the Reale Accademia. Its device 
was and is a lynx tearing a Cerberus to 
pieces, 

The other portion the Accademia Ponti- 
ficia dei Nuovi Lincei is still in existence, 
and recently met in the Vatican Garden in 
the presence of Pope Pius XI. 

Joun B. WatNEwRIGHT. 


Linceo means that Galileo was a member of 
the Roman Accademia de’ Lincei, which was 
founded in 1603 by Federigo Cesi, marchese 
di Monticelli. The device of the society was 
a lynx ‘‘ with its eyes turned towards heaven, 
and tearing a Cerberus with its claws; thus 
intimating that they were prepared for war 
against error and falsehood,’’ and the choice 
of the lynx indicated ‘‘ their desire of pierc- 
ing with acute discernment into the depths 
of truth.” 

Though the special aim of the academy 
was to encourage the study of physical 
science and philosophy, it did not neglect 
poetry and polite literature. © Apart from 
special works devoted to its history, accounts 
of the Accademia dei Lincei will be found 
in Tiraboschi’s ‘Storia della  letteratura 
italiana,’ Hallam’s ‘Introduction to the 
literature of Europe,’ the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ and other common books of 
reference. The enlightened aims of the 
original foundation met with discourage- 
ment, and-the academv practically came to 
an end, althouch the Tuscan Accademia. del 
| cimento in 1657 claimed to be a continuation 
| or renewal of it. 
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A brief account of the diiterent stages 01 | 
the resuscitation of the Accademia det 
Lincet in more modern times 1s given by | 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ in its | 
article on Academies. 

The volume of Minerva for 1904-1905 | 
acknowledges two institutions; the tteal« | 


Accademia dei Lincet, the successive founda- 
tion dates of which are given as 1603, 1657, 
1801, 1847. This society possesses the Cor- 
sini library. Besides this among the papa. 
academies is one dei Nuovi Lincei, said to 
be founded in 1603 and renewed in 1847, | 
For the history of this, Minerva refers to | 
its. xiith issue, and for the history of tix 
Reale Accademia to vol. iii. 

In the Zimes for Saturday, December 29, 
1923, is a picture of ‘‘ The Pope presiding 
at the inaugural meeting of the ‘ Nuovi 
Lincei’ in the ‘ paliazzino’ of Pius IV.” 

Epwarp Brnsty. 





Much Hadham, Herts. 

Srr Rosrrr Apams, Kwyr, (1627-1723) 
(13 S. i. 351, 397).—Adams of Wem.—I am 
greatly obliged to Mr. CLeMentTs, but the 
arms he mentions were those shown (tricked) 
in the Visitation of London, 1633 (Harl. 
Soc.), as pertaining (‘‘ graunted by William 
Camden Clarenceux’’) to Thomas Adams of 
Bridge Within (afterwards Kt. and Bt.), 
stated by Le Neve to have been uncle to 
Sir Robert. They were not therefore neces- 
sarily borne by the nephew, and my query 
on that point remains open. The question 
is whether they were borne by Sir Thomas’s | 
father and Sir Robert’s grandfather, Thomas 
Adams of Wem, Salop, ‘‘a yonger son” | 
(presumably of the ancient family of Adams 
of Longdon in that county, the arms (ex- 
cepting a crescent for difference) and the 
crest (a greyhound’s head erased, erm.) 
being identical. The full blazoning appears 
to be, Erm., three cats-a-mountain passant- | 
gardant in pale, tails turned cowardly, az. 
In Kimber’s ‘ Baronetage’ (1771), the tails | 
are shown extended). When knighted Sir | 
Robert was ‘‘a bachelor.” Did he ever 
marry ? 

Le Neve attaches to Sir Robert’s father 
William Adams (not to his grandfather) the 
remark: ‘‘ See Visitation of Heref. by Sr | 
Henry St George pag. 41.” If St. George’s | 


Visitations of Herefordshire. 1634 and 1683, 
have been published, I should be pleased to | 
know what they contain hereon. 
Regarding Adams of Wem, I have a rough | 
note that in the Monthly Magazine of 1801 
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| be veritied ? 
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or 1831 there is an article on the loyal Sir 
Thomas Adams, Lord Mayor of London, 
stating that his ancestor Randal Adams was 
Lord of Wem temp. Henry VII. Can this 
The only other note I have is 
that Richard Adams, ‘‘s. ‘ Randolphi,’ of 
Wem, Salop, pleb.’’ matriculated at St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, 31 Jan., 1633-4, aged 
17 (Koster’s ‘Aljum., Oxon.’) This Ran- 
dolph (? Randal) was probably a brother 
of Sir Thomas. Additional! particulars of 
Adams of Wem will be welcomed, as all the 
Baronetages, etc., begin with the above 
Thomas Adams, 

By the way, was ‘‘St. Leonard’s, EKast- 
cheap,” in the ward of Bridge Within ? 

R. Bincuam ApaMs. 


PLANT-SYMBOLISM IN JAPAN (13 S. i. 288, 
337).—We have never seen the branches of 
Melia japonica used in the New Year’s 
decoration in this country. It is a deci- 
duous tree, which is deemed unlucky on the 
occasion, add to which it has a bad repute, 
to have been anciently employed in exhibit- 
ing the severed heads of criminals: whence 
it is shunned in all other works, although 
its fruits were formerly esteemed as a medi- 
cine after the Chinese, who made a powerful 
phylactery of its leaves to scare away the 
evil spirits and dragons (Kaibara, ‘ Yamato 
Honz6,’ 1708, tom. xi; Li Shi-Chin, ‘ Pan- 
tsau-kang-muh, 1578, tom. xxxv). 

As a fact, however, what W.H. intends is 
the evergreen tree Daphniphyllum  macro- 
podum,taxonomically unrelated to the Melia, 
The Japanese call it Yudzuriha, signifying 
‘* Leaves of Succession’’; it sheds its old 
leaves after the young leaves have well 
developed (whence its another name Oyako- 
gusa, or ‘‘ Father and Son Plant’’), and 
symbolizes the orderly succession in _ the 
Japanese mind (Ukawa, ‘ Kwajitsu Toshin- 
amigusa,’ 1781, tom. i). The leaves of this 
tree and the frond of the evergreen fern 
Urajiro (Gleichenia glauca), together with 
a scarlet sea-crawfish Palinurus japonicus, 
which lacks the large pincers of the true 
European lobster, compose the decoration of 
the door on New Year’s Day. In this day’s 
collation is much used the esculent taro 
(Colocasia antiquorum), because of its main 
tuber being thronged round by young tubers, 
simulating an old parent surrounded by his 
sons (cf. Terashima, ‘ Wakan Sansia Dzue,’ 
1713, tom. cii). The sea-weeds particularly 
prized then are of two species, Laminaria 
japonica (Kombu) and Sargassum  enerve 
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{Hodawara): ef. Folklore, vol. vii, No. 2, 


p. 146, London, June, 1896, where W. H. D. 


Rouse narrates how the people of Lesbos use | 


a stone grown on seaweed early in the morn- 
ing of New Year’s Day. 
Komacusu MInakatTa. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 

‘Tue Farturut Scout’ (13 8. i. 488).— 
Another newspaper, with this title, appeared 
in 1659, and lived for about eight months, 
during which time it changed its name, first 
to the ‘National Scout’ and then to the 
‘Loyal Scout.’ This issue is also recorded 
in The Times ‘ Hand-list of English and 
Welsh Newspapers,’ p. 27. 

To those of your readers who are inter- 
ested in these little Civil War newspapers 


(1642-1666), I would strongly recommend | 


Mr. J. B. Williams’s ‘ History of English 
Journalism to the foundation of the 
Gazette,’ 8vo., 1908. It is the only trust- 
worthy work on the subject, and embodies 
an astonishing amount of research; but 
being quite a pioneer, a considerable number 
of errors—far fewer than one would expect— 
have crept in. 

The Times ‘ Handlist,’ which is nothing 
but a verbatim copy of Mr. Williams’s list, 
without the historical information, and 
published twelve years after, does not fail 


to repeat every single error during the dates | 


above mentioned. I speak with some exper- 
ience, as I have been for many years, and 
still am, a very keen collector of these early 
English newspapers. 

I should be much pleased if your corres- 
pondent would accept one of the numbers of 
‘The Faithful Scout,’ and also one of the 
earlier paper, ‘The Parliament Scout,’ 
which I have to spare. 

Crartes L. Linpsay, 

97, Cadogan Gardens, S.W. 

**Mancer-toc ” (13 S. i. 
the word “ clob”’ 
I have looked into several provincial glos- 
saries for ‘‘clob’”’ in vain; but Marshall’s 
‘Rural Economy,’ 1788, has ‘‘a clog of 


509).—Is not 


wood,’’ and Worlidge, in his ‘ Dictionarium | 


Rusticum,’ 1681, explains ‘‘clog’’ to be a 


piece of wood fastened about the necks or 


legs of beasts that they run not away. 
J. EK. Harrie. 


The usual term here is ‘‘ Clog,’’ a word 
of obscure derivation which we also have in 
“Yule clog,’ a Christmas log for the fire, 
and “ clogs,”” overshoes with wooden soles, 
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a misprint for ‘clog’? | 
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worn in wet and muddy weather. A horse, 
ass, or cow sometimes has a ‘‘ clog ”’ chained 
to one leg as a check on locomotion, while 
feeding in close or lane. 
J. Nok. 

This block on the tail of a halter is 
called in Hast Lincoinshire a ‘* noggin.”’ 
Wright gives ‘“‘nog’’ as any small block of 
wood. 


W. D. Garnsrorp. 
ANGELOT CHEESE (13 8. i. 510). — The 

‘ Oxford English Dictionary,’ vol. i. (1888), 
has four quotations (the first from Cotgrave, 
1611) for angelot, with the meaning, ‘“‘A 
small rich cheese, made in Normandy.” 

Littré’s explanation of the term is given, 
| that the cheeses were stamped with the coin, 
angelot being a French gold coin struck by 
Louis XI, bearing the image of St. Michael 
and the dragon (angelot is a diminutive of 
the Old French angele), and also a piece 
| coined at Paris by the English under 
Henry VI. See ‘ The Oxford Dictionary’ 
for examples. 

The ‘Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised 
Words and Phrases ’ (Cambridge, 1892) has 
several fresh quotations, including one from 
Moryson’s ‘Itinerary’ and one from 
Davenant’s ‘ Wits.’ In another, of 1676, the 
word is spelt ‘‘ angellet ”’ 

Angelot was also the name of a musical 
instrument. See the above dictionaries. 
Browning uses it twice as such in ‘ Sordello.’ 

Eowarp Bensty. 

OxrorRD AND CamBRIDGE CLuB (13 S. i. 
490). — The reference in Cunningham’s 
‘Handbook’ is as follows:—‘‘ Built 1838 
{Sidney Smirke, A.R.A. Architect). 
Entrance money 20 guineas; annual sub- 
scription, 10 guineas. Number of members, 
1,000.” In Timbs’s ‘ Curiosities,’ the design 
is ascribed to Sir Robert and Sidney Smirke. 
A general description of the building fol- 
lows, together with details of the bas-relief 
panels over the windows. In Bohn’s ‘ Pic- 
torial Handbook’ the facade is illustrated, 
| the number of members is stated to be 
limited to 1,170, and the entrance fee is put 
| down at £26 5s, 


| Watter E. Gawtuorp. 


| Dr. Sternxorrt (13 8. i. 393, 477; exlvi. 
| 16).—Your correspondent is quite correct in 
his statement that the German Lutheran 
Church in the Savoy had nothing whatever 
| to do with the Church of St. John the Bap- 
| tist. The latter was the dedication given by 
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John of Gaunt, and revived by the will of 
Henry VII. 

When Protector Somerset destroyed the 
Church of St. Mary-le-Strand Archbishop 
Grindall (1564) gave the Strand parish- 
ioners the right to use the Savoy Church, 
whereby it became the parish church of St. 
Mary and so remained until 1717, when the 
present St. Mary-le-Strand Church was 
built. 

Would it be incorrect to call the 
Church, St. Mary-le-Savoy during that 
period of about 150 years? The Rev. W. J. 
Loftie says that the Chapel gradually 
acquired that name, ‘‘ sometimes still 
erroneously given. it,’ by which I take it 
he does not mean that that designation was 
erroneous during the period referred to. 
Timbs says it ‘‘ acquired the name of St. 
Mary le Savoy.’”’ Pennant styles it St. 
Mary le Savoy. 


Sav oy 
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gingles, or loose pewter rings. Although 
bobbins made of bone are extremely common, 
and hundreds of the most elaborate work- 
manship may often be seen, it is unusual to 
find any made of ivory; is it possible that 
A. J. P. is mistaken in that particular? 

’ Vale or AYLESBURY. 


The Connoisseur, vol. x, p. 154, and vol, 
liii, p. 218, has illustrated notes on lace bob- 
Other information may be obtained 
from Tebbs’s ‘ The Art of Bobbin Lace,’ and 
‘* Supplement,’’ 1907 and 1911, and Mrs, 
Head’s ‘The Lace and Embroidery Col- 
lector,’ 1922. One of the bobbins in Mrs. 
Head’s collection is dated 1781. Those used 
in Devonshire are always made of wood, and 


| the old decorated bobbins are exceedingly 


There were also Dutch, French and High 


German Churches within the Savoy. 
Watzer E. GawrtHorp. 

‘* Mr.”’ anv ‘‘ Esquire ”’ (13 
My father spoke often of a joke in 


which appeared after the great railway-boom | 


associated with the name of Hudson, ‘ the 
railway-king,’’ when the editor stated that 
the type for the letter ‘“‘q’’ was running 
out, because of the constant additional 

There were 


printing of the title ‘‘ esquire.” 


many profiteers in those days, and probably 


few of them were entitled to it. 
Lees KNow.es. 


A. J. Ee 


‘Some Points in American 
contributed to the 


A, Freeman on 
Speech and Customs,’ 


first Volume of Longman’s Magazine (1882- | 


83). 

The use of ‘‘ Mr.”’ and ‘“‘ Esq.,”’ 
other interesting and similar topics, are 
dealt with in the Professor’s well-known 
delightful style. 

H. Askew. 

Lace Bosstns (13 §. i. 510).—The fullest 
possible description of lace bobbins, with 
useful illustrations, is given by Mr. Thos. 
Wright in his ‘ Romance of the Lace Pil- 
low’ (1919), pp. 125-178. This furnishes 
lists of makers and of the inscriptions which 
make some bobbins so particularly interest- 
ing; it also gives every information about 
the spangles, as A.J.P.’s “ various-coloured 


beads ” 


should be called,—and about the 


is recommended to consult, if | 
possible, an article by the late Professor E. | 


along with 


S. i, 510).— | 


Punch | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





difficult to obtain. The ivory bobbins seem 
to be foreign, probably Portuguese, Belgian, 
or Russian. Horn-made bobbins are usually 
from Normandy. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


De Basso, Irattan Poer (13 S. i. 411, 
457, 471, 514).—As I stated in the _ first 
instance there is a translated specimen of 
the Italian poet’s work in  Longfellow’s 
‘Poets and Poetry of Europe,’ and it will 
be found on pp, 543-544 of the volume. Here 
are the opening lines: 

Ope To A Dean Bopy. 

Rise from the loathsome and devouring tomb, 

Give up thy body, woman without heart, 

Now that its worldly part 

Is over; and deaf, blind, and dumb, 

Thou servest worms for food, 

And from thine altitude 

Fierce death has shaken thee down, and thou 

dost fit 

Thy bed within a pit. 

Night, endless aight, hath got thee 

To. clutch, and to. englut thee; 

And rottenness confounds 

Thy limbs and their sleek rounds; 

And thou art stuck there, stuck there, in 

despite 

Like a foul animal in a trap at night! 

There are 103 more lines of this dismal 
| (translated) poetry, and it concludes as 
follows : 

Ode, go thou down and enter 

The horrors of the centre: 

Then fly amain, with news of terrible fate, 

To those who think they may repent them 

late. 

Longfellow, who was a_ good Italian 
scholar, and one of the best English transla- 
tors of Dante, was by no means the only 
authority who gave ‘the ancient Italian 
ecclesiastical poet of Ferrara, the name of 
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NOTES 


Andrea del Basso. It appears as such in 
Lippincott’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ and 
the italian poet is given the name of Pietro 
Andrea di Bassi in Mazzuchelli’s ‘ Scrittori 
ditalia.’ But, after all, every student of 
history knows that variations in the spelling 
of surnames were common all over Kurope 
during the fifteenth century. 

PROFESSOR 
translation by Leigh Hunt. 
means the ‘ Reflections of a Dead Body’ 
(p. 189, etc.), in Moxon’s edition (1849), 
but this is given as an original work, and is 
not placed among the ‘‘ Translations’’ in 
Leigh Hunt’s poems. It bears only a slight 
resemblance to Longfellow’s acknowledged 
and faithful translation. 

1 much regret I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of perusing through the 15 vols. of 
Tiraboschi, but my experience of the‘‘ Indice 
Generale’ of the ‘‘ Milano della Societa 
Tipogr de’ Classici Italiana” edition, is 
that it is by no means complete. To dis- 
cover ‘‘ exact references’? to many of the 
obscure early Italian poets one must be pre- 
pared to undertake the task of research 
among its thousands of pages. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


Bensty mentions an English 
He probably 


Swiss RecGiMents In THE ENGLISH SER- 
vicgE (13 8. i. 489, exlvi. 13). — Both de 
Roll’s and de Meuron’s Regiments wore 
light blue facings and silver lace. 

Black facings and gold lace were worn by 
the following British regiments: 7th Dra- 
goons Guards, 58th, 64th, 70th and 89th 
Foot, and possibly others at periods other 
than that mentioned in the query. 

Fairly full details of the Swiss and other 
foreign regiments in the British service will 
be found in an article in the Journal of the 


Royal United Service Institution, about 
1910 or 1912. 
J. B. Wuirmore. 
Map Doc’s Bire: THe ‘“ Brruine ”’ 


Remepy (13 8. i. 371, 412, 454, 492, 515). 
The following, though not bearing on the 
“ Birling ’? remedy, may be of interest in | 
connecion with rabies incipient or developed. 
It is taken from ‘ Historical Notes of the 
MacGauran or McGovern Clan’ (1890), by 
the late Mr. J. H. McGovern, A.R.1.B.A., 
of Liverpool. 

re cured by Mr. Philip McGovern, 
of Glan, Cavan. The secret of the infal- 
lible cure of hydrophobia or rabies, produced 
by the bite of a mad dog, has been in the | 


above gentleman’s family since the reign of 
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James I., and was handed down from father 
to son to the present time. Some 150 have 
been cured every year. Many of them have 
shown symptoms of the disease before com- 
mencing Mr. McGovern’s treatment. The cure 
is perfected in three days, and is not diffic alt 
for the patient to undergo. Mr. McGovern has 
hundreds of testimonials from the clergy, mag- 
istrates, and medical gentlemen, who have ap- 
proved of and adopted this remedy. 


J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, 
C.-on-M., Manchester. 
AutHor WaAntep (12 8. ix. 
are from Matthew Arnold, ‘ St. Paul and Pro- 
testantism,’ p. 142, ed. 1870. In his corres- 
pondence he claims the authorship (see Letters 
of Matthew Arnold (ed. 1895), II. 28). The 

lines are:— 

Below the surface stream, shallow and light, 
Of what we say we feel—below the stream, 
As light, of what we think we feel, there 


372, 415).—The lines 


ows, 

With noiseless current strong, obscure, and 

deep, 

The central stream of what we feel indeed. 

As one of your correspondents said he was 
compiling a concordance to Arnold’s poems, he 
may be glad of this belated answer. 

C: Nok. 

432) :—3. The 
CROMBIE are at 


(13S. i. 
Mr. 


AUTHOR WANTED 
four lines given by 


' the close of a fine poem entitled ‘ Beyond,’ 


which appeared in ‘ Poems of Passion’ by 
Ella Wheeler, published in Chicago in 1884. 
The latest American dictionary of. quotations 


has eleven excerpts from the verse of Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, but does not quote this 
passage. 


Tuomas F.inv. 


Hotes on Books. 


‘A History of Restoration Drama, 1660 to 1700. 


By Allardyce Nicoll. 

Press. 16s. net). 
Mr. Autarpyce Nicoitt deals with his subject 
under the three headings, Theatre; Tragedy; 
Comedy. The Restoration Drama has always 
been a byword for licentiousness, and till recent 
years much neglected. Its literary qualities, 
and its importance in the history of literature, 
though real and considerable, are’ somewhat 
narrowly circumscribed, and appeared insuffi- 
cient to justify a study which would include 
much that was worthless. Yet its limitations 
form much of its interest. Existing only in 
London, and even there ignored by the mass of 
the people, its principal apparent function was 
to amuse the King and the Court, and furnish 
a rendezvous for scapegraces of both sexes. If 
the King lent his coronation suits for per- 
formances and interfered in theatre manage- 
ment, the theatre addressed itself to the King’s 
ideas of life. It abandoned- the sense of 
decency; but it reproduced the wit and culture, 


(Cambridge University 


the ease and eynical common-sense of the 
Court. The elaborate stage-devices owed much 
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| 
to foreign inventiveness, but owed something, | 
too, to the interest taken in mechanical con- | 
trivances among ingenious men of fashion. | 
Not without curious incongruities, the sturdy | 
traditions of the Elizabethan stage were, by 
the dramatists and theatre managers of the} 
Restoration, re-modelled towards the stage as 
we know it to-day. The “apron” stage and the 
actors’ wigs, and the noise in the audience, 
are the features that would probably strike 
a modern spectator most forcibly as differences. 
The difficulties of their task—both from the 
effort needed to capture the audience, and the 
frequent change of the plays—must have raised 
the standard of acting to a high level. True, 
the insistence on mere spectacle and or, 
“‘machines ”” would have a debasing tendency ; 
but the close links between actors and audience, 
the direct reaction between the two, would give 
fineness and point and life to the playing. 

Mr. Nicoll’s account of the development of the 
heroic tragedy is full of penetrative insight. 
Perhaps a little stress might have been laid on 
the simpler elements of the demand which 
created it, such as mere love of sensation, 
which, always, in a sphere where experience 
is lacking, requires stronger and stronger ex- 
citement. He works out his analysis by a three- 
fold formula: “ Elizabethan substratum, the 
spirit of the age and foreign influence.” For 
something over a dozen years there prevailed 
the fashion of writing heroic plays in rhymed 
couplets, but, as Mr. Nicoll usefully points out, 
it is a mistake to identify heroic tragedy itself 
with this mode in composing it. Dryden, in 
his ‘Essay of Heroic Playes,’ furnishes the 
classic description of these—Love and Valour 
the Subiect, and things therein drawn “as far 
above ordinary Proportion of the Stage, as 
that is beyond the Words and Actions of 
Human Life.”” Dryden’s own plays attest how 
well the judged what his audience would re- 
spond to in this kind. On Dryden himself not 
much is left to be said, but Mr. Nicoll has 
made a fresh estimate, worthy the students’ 
consideration, of the work of Lee, Banks 
Southerne, and, to some extent, of Otway—an 
estimate more favourable than that of earlier 
students. We notice that he draws attention 
to Gould’s ‘ Rival Sisters’ as “one of the 
best tragedies of the end of the century.” The 
importance of the Elizabethan substratum is 
effectively brought out. and effective also is the 
treatment of the attitude of the Restoration 
dramatists to Shakespeare. 

The section on Comedy consists for the most 
part of a detailed account of the work of the 
several dramatists, showing the thoroughness 
of Mr. Nicoll’s reading and a patience not to 
be defeated by the dullest, most trivial, or 
most offensive productions. Here, too, in 
several instances a re-estimate has been at- 
tempted; and, again, Mr. Nicoll’s wide and 
intimate acquaintance with his subject entitles 
his opinion to respect. Aphra Behn, for one, 
benefits much by his discriminating 
The three or four pages which give at length | 
the English plays founded on the several plays’ 


- Printed and Published by “The Bucks Free 
in the County of Bucks. 


Wycombe, 


study. | 


of Moliére, and which set forth what the’ 
Restoration stage owed to that of France ag 
well as the limitations of French influence, are 
perhaps the most valuable in this section, 
though we might set beside them the excellent” 
account of the growth of sentimental Comedy, * 
which had its first root far back in the middle 
years of the Restoration era. 3 

We would wish that Mr. Nicoll had scruti- % 
nized some of this sentences and some of hi 
words more closely. ‘“‘ Incroach ” (for 
croachment’”’) is obsolete, and “ lewdity ” is > 
not an English word at all. ‘‘ Defendant ” has” 
a meaning so well-established that it seems a | 
pity to use it for “ defender.” ‘“‘ Resurrected 7] 
(of a comedy laid aside and then brought for | 
ward) is surely a vulgarism; and we confesi 
to disliking “‘ scened,” and to feeling doubtful 
about “ reave,” and about “a Scythia much 
alike to the Arcadia, ete.”” Examples of this) 
— — occur chiefly in the latter half © 
of the book. 


BooxsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 
Mr. P. M. Barnarp sends us a lavishly illus-~ 
trated Catalogue (No. 141) of Incunabula, old | 
rare books, autographs and MSS. It runs to 
some 250 items. ‘Tory’s ‘Champ Fleury’ | 
aris, 1529; 407.) is one of the most tempting 
having the device of the Pot cassé on the title. 
and a large repetition of the same at the end 
within a graceful border. The copy is bound] 
in 18th century calf, and bears an inscription | 
“Taron, Conseiller du Roy au Mans, 1560.’ 
One leaf, text only, has been supplied in facsi. 
mile. We also considered with pleasure 
Meder’s ‘ Quadragesimale novum de filio pro 
digo’ (Basle, 1495: 167.), a first edition, in 
the original condition, in wooden boards with 
clasp and old vellum back. ‘The boards, we 
are told. are lined with portions of leaves from 
a 12th century MS. It has sixteen woodcuts 
illustrating the story of the Prodigal Son—of 
which two are repeated. An autograph letter 
of the Duchess of Urbino, who was Raphael’s # 
friend, is also something of a prize. It bears 7 
her seal and is addressed from Mantua, Sept. 7 
18, 1521, to Antonio Mastino Mantuano, thank- | 
ing him for tidings of the Duke and requesting : 
more (10/7 10s.) Of the three ‘ Horae’™ 
described the best seems to be the Italian one 
(ec. 1500: 107.) Perhaps the most attractive — 
MS. though is a portion of an !ivangelistarium ~ 
in Greek, which Mr. Barnard puts at about” 
1300. The main part of the 88 leaves is in a 
brownish ink, but the headings and the first © 
five pages are in red. Musical notation is red” 
in the brown text, blue in the red. There ~ 
are initial letters in gold and colours (207.) " 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be ad-~ 
dressed to “ The Editor of ‘Notes & Queries,” — 
22. Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertise- — 
ments, Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs — 
to The Publisher ”—at 20, High Street, High — 
Wycombe, Bucks. i 


Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 











